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Pressure of events will bring 


NEW NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HE three-day debate on the 
economic crisis was dis- 
appointing in quality: on the 
whole well below the level of 
intelligent comment in the 
press. Mr. Churchill’s partisan 
rhodomentade confirmed all our 
suspicions that he is now “ be- 
neath the level of history,” 
innocent of any understanding 
of the nature of the crisis in 
which the country is now in- 
volved. For the Opposition to 
be returned to power with him 
as effective leader would be a 
national disaster. 

On the other hand, the Government 
gave one no encouragement. It has 
no coherent policy for overcoming 
the crisis. Even Sir Stafford Cripps, 


who has given plenty of evidence 
that he understands both what is 
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happening and what is required, was 
obviously inhibited. He knows that 
neither the Trade Unions nor the 
rank-and-file workers-——or the em- 
ployers—will accept the industrial 
discipline that is necessary. The 
only thing to do—the Government 
seems to-have concluded—is to wait 
until the workers are educated by 
eyents: the major one being a very 
nasty drop in the standard of living 
at the end of 1948. The idea of a 
Conservative government replacing it 
is positively forbidding, though the 
best sense in the debate was talked 
by some of the Conservative back- 
benchers. But they do not represent 
the grand old Party. 


The will of the country 


O I adhere to my conviction that 
a new National government will 
have to be formed: simply because 
neither Labour nor the Conservatives 
can represent what I believe to be 
the will of the country—uneducated 
and instinctive though it be—to sur- 
vive as a free society. Both parties, 
as they exist, are too hopelessly doc- 
trinaire: too deeply committed to 
theories—laisser-faire and nationali- 
sation—which are almost totally 
irrelevant to the nation’s predica- 
ment. 


An immense effort at national re- 
education is necessary. Neither narty 
is capable of undertaking it. But a 
combination of the best elements in 
both might succeed, if it were backed 
by a great development of patriatic 
and non-party devotion in the 
country. The country must have 
something better than existing Con- 
servatism to fall back on when the 
forthcoming  disillasion with the 
Labour government is complete. 


At present the Labour party is in 
the condition of being disillusioned 
with itself. It will always be some- 
thing of a miracle to me how so 
many intelligent men as are certainly 
to be found among the Labour MPs 
today, can have persuaded them- 
selves that the Labour Party’s policy 
would work. During the debate they 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6), 


/ can find employment in their 


OLISH emigres who for 
different reasons de- 
cline repatriation may be 
divided .into three main 
groups. Firstly those who 
came to Great Britain via 
the Balkans and France in 
1940. Secondly those who are 
coming now from Italy and 
BAOR, and thirdly those still 
in Europe and DPs. 


Their position today varies, 
and the first lot being most 
acquainted with the English 
language and the customs of the 
country have most opportunity to 
settle in Great Britain. The second lot, 
the so-called General Anders Army, 
are newcomers and find difficulties 
both in the language and the Pnglish 
customs. They seem to be the most 
undecided. The third is in Kurope 
end does not concern Great Britain. 
They look forward to settling in 
Europe or any non-English speaking 
country or the USA. That problem 
is dealt with generally on an inter- 
national scale by UNO. 

For those who are already in Great 
Britain or who will come in the near 
future there is the problem of repat- 
riation or the signing for two years 
service in the Polish Resettlement 
Corps. Those who neither are willing 
to go back nor willing to sign for two 
years service are sent to separate 
camps and their future ig.not vet 
decided..* 


No clear policy 


Latest enquiries in the House of 
Commons show that the British 
authorities have no clear policy in the 
matter, and no steps are being taken 
until the number of these “ problem 
Poles ” is made «nown, 

The Poles who sign for the Polish 
Resettlement Corps have at present a 
clearer outlook for their future, They 
own 
trades. The formalities are as fol- 
lows. The prospective employer ap- 
plies to the local Labour Exchange 
for a permit to employ a Pole, giving 
his name, Polish Resettlement Corps 
number, name of unit, and stating the 
amount of wages he proposes to pay. 
Suitable lodgings have also to be 
assured. The Labour Exchange then 
applies to the Home Office and the 
Army authorities, 

The formalities take about one 
month and the Pole is then granted 
a provisional discharge from the 
Army for trial. After a few months, 
if both parties are satisfied he may be 
demobilised and settle for good. 
This procedure is a real asset and is 
already in operation. Only thus in- 
dividuals can leave the Army and 
start a civilian life. The Polish Re- 
settlement Corps is a young organisa- 
tion and it is difficult to say whether 
it will cope with the task. The num- 
ber of Poles who are faced with the 
problem of deciding which way they 
should choose is well above 300,000, 
It is clear already that many have 
thought the situation over, and de- 
cided on repatriation, 


After Italy 


This applies especially to those who 
came from Italy: who met with lan- 
guage difficullies, and then, like a 
cold shower, the most fantastic 
accusations of “fascism ” or service 
in the German Army. This has em- 
bittered them, because Hitler forced 
them into military service. At the 
first opportunity they joined their 
countrymen, and fought side by side 
with the Allies under pseudonyms. 
Now, when they expected a reward 
only disappointment came, and as a 
result they leave one by one for the 
Repatriation Camps, 

There are so many Poles who still 
waver in making a decision, that one 
cannot tell how many will be left for 
permanent emigration. From nearly 
200,000 in the Army about 40 per 
cent, may go back to Poland, and the 
rest will face the problem of choosing 
a new country in which to settle. 

In my humble opinion a very small 
percentage will remain in Great 
Britain. Any foreigner in this coun- 
try will feel, and will be treated, as a 
foreigner. For a Pole who had to 
leave his own country, and who did so 
unwillingly. it is no pleasure to spend 
the rest of his life in such surround- 
ings. One would rather go among 


* These “‘recaleitrants "" are now being de- 
mobitines in the British Zone of Germany.— 


Economic 
forcing measures upon the 
ment which common humanity should 
have prompted long ago. 
of allowing foreign exiles to work in 
this country has been hotly disputed 
between the nationalists of the Com- 
munist Party and Government sup- 
porters. 
themselves think about it? 
one answer, given by an officer of the 

emigre Polish army in Scotland - 


necessity is 


But what do _ the 


people who would not object to him, 
and take him for what he is and what 
he can do. 

The eyes of Poles therefore turn to 
other Continents. The choice is left 
between the Dominions, USA or Latin 
America. Many of the Poles have 
learned enough English to find em- 
ployment in the English-speaking 
countries. The United States holds 
the main attraction. “ Uncle Sam” 
ig well enough off to attract anyone, 
but the quota of immigrants is appall- 
ingly low, and DPs are to taxe first 
place: 

The Dominions are where one would 
expect the bulk of the Polish emigrés 


gradually 
Govern- 


The question 


‘exiles 
Here 


A POLISH VIEWPOINT 


would be absorbed. Here again 
more complications are caused 
by some “unknown powers” 
which put up a barrier. The 
barrier is officially called 
“transport difficulties.” If a 
Pole would like to go to any 
Dominion he is told about the 
transport difficulties. If he is 
quick and enterprising he looks 
for another way out. He goes 
to other Consulates and _ finds 
himself more welcome. One igs 
reminded of what a Dominion 
Premier said somemonths ago, 
that the Dominions are dis- 
cussing the problem of the immigra- 
tion of Poles so thoroughly, that no 
suitable applicants would be left 
when they reach a final decision. 


It seems to me that Latin America 
will take the bulk of the Polish 
emigrés. They have every oppor- 
tunity to be happy there, where tp be 
a foreigner is no bar if one is willing 
to work. As to the new language— 
well—the Poles changed it too many 
times in the last seven years to be 
afraid of that. : 


W. CHLEBOWSKI 


is 


A SCIENTIST REBELS 


Against “irresponsible militarists’’ 


Since the announcement in Peace News (Mar. 7) that Dr. Norbert 
Wiener, a distinguished American scientist, had refused to co-cperate 
with that country’s defence services. we have received the full text 


of a letter in which he outlined his objections. 


It was written to 


a member of the research staff of an aircraft corporation and printed 


in the Atlantic Monthly. 


HAVE received from you a note in which you state that 
you are engaged in a project concerning controlled 
missiles, and in which you request a copy of a paper which 


I wrote for the National 
during the war. 


Defence Research Committee 


As the paper is the property of a government organisa- 
tion, you are of course at complete liberty to turn to that 
government organisation for such information as I could 


give you. 


If it is out of print as you say, and they desire to make it 
available for you, there are doubtless proper avenues of approach 


to them. 


When, however, you turn to me for information concerning con- 
trolled missiles, there are several considerations which determine my 
reply. In the past, the comity of scholars has made it a custom 
to furnish scientific information to any person seriously seeking it. 

However, we must face these facts: The policy of the govern- 
ment itself during and after the war, say in the bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, has made it clear that to provide scientific in- 
formation is not a necessarily innocent act, and may entail the 


gravest consequences, 


One therefore cannot escape reconsidering the established cus- 
tom of the scientist to give information to every person who may 
inquire of him. The inter-change of ideas, one of the great traditions 


of science, must of course, 


receive certain limitations when the 


scientist becomes an arbiter of life and death. 
DEATH OF SCIENCE 


The measures taken during the war by our military agencies, in 
restricting the free intercourse among scientists on related projects 
or even on the same project, have gone so far that it is clear that 
if continued in time of peace this policy will lead to the total irre- 
sponsibility of the scientist, and ultimately to the death of science. 
Both of these are disastrous for our civilisation, and entail grave and 


immediate peril for the public 


Of course, I am acting as the censor of my own ideas, and it 
may sound arbitrary, but I will not accept a censorship in which I do 


not participate. 


The experience of the scientists who have worked 


on the atomic bomb has indicated that in any investigation of this 
kind the scientist ends by putting unlimited powers in the hands of 
the people whom he is least inclined to trust with their use. 

It is perfectly clear also that to disseminate information about 
a weapon in the present state of our civilisation is to make it prac- 


tically certain that that weanon will be used. 


In that respect the 


controlled missile represents the still imperfect supplement to the 
atom bomb and to bacterial warfare. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The practical use of guided missiles can only be to kill foreign 
civilians indiscriminately, and it furnishes no protection whatsoever 


to civilians in this country. 


Their possession can do nothing but 


endanger us by encouraging the tragic insolence of the military mind. 

If therefore I do not desire to participate in the bombing or 
poisoning of defenceless peoples—and I most certainly do not—I must 
take a serious responsibility as to those to whom I diclose my scienti- 


fic ideas. 


Since it is obvious that with sufficient effort you can obtain my 
material, even though it is out of print, I can only protest pro forma 
in refusing to give you any information concerning my past work. 

However, I rejoice at the fact that my materia] is not readily 
available, inasmuch as it gives me the opportunity to raise this - 


serious moral issue. 


I do not expect to publish any future work of 


mine which may do damage in the hands of irresponsible militarists. 
I am taking the liberty of calling this letter to the attention 


of other people in scientific work. 


I believe it is only proper that 


they should know of it in order to make their own independent 
decisions, if similar situations should confront them. 
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MILITARISM WITH 
THE KNOBS OFF 


“In no’ instance, except in Essen, were 
we aiming apecifically at any one factory 
during the Battle of the Ruhr; the des- 


truction of the factories could be regarded 
as a bonus. The aiming points: were 
usually right in the centre of the town. 
Rees The objective of the campaign waa 
to reduce production in the industries of 
the Ruhr at least as much by the in- 


direct effect of damage to_ services, 
housing and amenities, as by direct 
damage to the factories or railways 


themselves.” 


VHUS, with a candour 
reminiscent of Hess’s final 
speech at Nuremberg, “Bomber” 
Harris, (in Bomber Offensive. Col- 
lins, 21s.) gives the lie to all the 
polite talk the B used to put over, 
night after night during the Battle 
of Germanv, about “military instal- 
lations.” Nobody, of course, believed 
it, except those who’ wished to be- 
lieve; and even the BBC (to its credit, 
and the shocked astonishment of the 
wishful-thinkers) dropped the mask 
in the end: at least, we cannot recall 
any remarks about the atom bombs 
ee only marshalling-yards and 
ocks, 


Nevertho'ess, it is as well that the 
fact should be stated brutallv, once 
and for all. The bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki differed only in 
degree, not kind, from that of Ham- 
burg and Cologne. We are glad to 
see that the Commission on the Re- 
lation of the Churches td the War. 
appointed by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
(“Atomic Warfare and Christian 
Faith,” Friends Peace Committee.) 
acknowledged this at last.' It con- 
demns outright, not only “the irre- 
sponsible use alreadv made of the 
atom bomb.” but the whole Allied 
policy of obliteration bombing. 


But what are we to think of a 
Council of Churches which adopts this 
attitude only after the War has been 
won? Bomber Harris’s jauntv ac- 
eount of the roasting alive of hun- 
dreds of women and children in 
Hamburg is not some startling new 
revelation: all that he describes was 
well-known to us at the time, was 
verifiedin Vera Brittain’s “Seeds of 
Chaos.” And the American use of 
the atom bomb was no more “irre- 
sponsible’ tham any other operation 
designed to secure unconditional sur- 


rénder. If anybody doubts this, let 
them read Henry L. Stimson’s 
authoritative article, “On the De- 


cision to Use the Atom Bomb” (Har- 
ver’s Magazine, Feb, 1947.) The 
logic of Mr. Stimson’s argument is 
incontrovertible, granted his initial 
vremise — which is simply that the 
War had to be fought. 


The Council complains that “thie 
peoples whose governments controlled 
the bomb were given no chance to 
weigh beforehand the moral and 
political consequences of its use.” How 
can a people at war be given the 
chance to judge a new weapon be- 
forehand, without depriving the mili- 
tary of their greatest advantage, 
surprise ? 


To support war at all is to support 
any and every means by which a vic- 
tory may be secured. It is time the 
Churches weighed the moral and 
political consequences of that. Some 
members of the Commission have done 
so: “Since in fact belligerent powers 
are virtually certain to use any Means 
that seem needed to ensure victory, 
condemnation of obliteration bomb- 
ing or of surprise attacks with atomic 
weapons entails condemnation of ail 
war.” The conclusion is belated 
enough—the time for it was 1939 or 
'41—but better late than never. We 
trust that they will remember the 
lesson, and make the last war the last 
for them. 


Peace News {a open for the expression of all 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articlea 
in it, whether signed or unsigned. do not 
neceasarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it ia the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 


REAL PEACE AND 
OFFICIAL PEACE 


RUE peace-loving Britons today must feel as the ordinary 
citizen of imperial Rome probably felt fifteen hundred years 


ago. 
the empire. 
imperial institutions continued. 
cult and unpredictable. 
still remained, the old unity 
was shattered. The hopes in- 
herent in it, the culture it had 
fostered, daily receded. Arts 
and graces were no more than 
survivals, dwindling. What 
future on earth was there to live 
for? 

Today more than one Byzantine 
domain is left. But there is a fatal 
wound. The unity of Europe and of 
the civilisation deriving from Europe 
is gone. Previously, states were care- 
ful not to let the wounds pass beyond 
healing. After each war, victors and 
vanquished came together again as 
equal members of a common order. 
For interchanges of culture, know- 
ledge, goods, the conquered returned 
to relations with the conquerers more 
effective for union than those within 
even the United Nations of today. 
The outstanding instance was that of 
France at the feet of her masters in 
1814. But now there is barbarism, 
and from within. <A barbaric spinit 
fin the ruling powers inflicts its poli- 
cies at the cost of destroying the last 
civilised relations between the already 
almost severed nations of Europe. 


Conscription’s Legacy 


Of this evil state we know the his- 
tory. The nationalisation of war, 
which is conscription, set it going. 
Employing an abundance of half- 
truths, mass propaganda from 1914 
took it along its way. Destructive 
power, allied with fear, pridé and a 
measure of reason and morality, des- 
cended further, to reach total war. 
Aware of a horrible and a guilty con- 
dition, national  self-righteousness 
joined with policy to put the sole guilt 
upon the defeated. One nation es- 
pecially. has become the sin-bearer. 

The fruits are as we have seen. 
The conquered have died in numbers 
from hunger and cold. They have 
been driven from their homes to 
starve in cellars. Their young men, 
in millions, have been held here and 


Worst of all was the rupture. 


The city had been sacked. Barbarians were overflowing 
Yet there was no obvious. disruption. 


The old, 
But everything was more diffi- 
Whatever 


by 
PERCY REDFERN 


in France and Russia as state slaves. 
Their inventions are appropriated for 
the victors’ gain. Their minds are 
sieved and those disliked are further 
deprived. Not for them the rights 
regarded as inalienable by the free. 

They are a people without status, 
divided between masters, poor as none 
others are poor, left without hope. 
Yet worse than all this is the separ- 
ation of peoples into free and bond; 
trustworthy and near criminals, 
masters and serfs; for this separation 
shatters the old moral unity of Eu- 
rope, destroying that which inherit- 
ed from the one-time united Christen- 
dom ats civilisation and its hope. 

On the economic side already truth 
appears; by impoverishing one nation 
nothing is done for any other. Our 
masses here at home never really be- 
lieved that absolute victory would 
be defeat. They felt it must preserve 
the old plenty at least, while allow- 
ing easier work with better pay. Now 
they have had to endure the fireless- 
ness and the queues for coke of the 
fuel crisis. Now they ave asked to 
work harder for continued short 
rations, to expect fewer houses, to be 
further taxed, and to put up with 
conscription—guns instead of butter. 
And now they can hear students of 
affairs discussing whether hard work 
will be sufficient to prevent British 
standards lapsing to the present 
German, when the vast sums borrowed 
for victory and after have ceased to 
help us, but must be repaid instead. 

“This dolar problem,” says the 
famous White Paper, “can be wholly 
solved only by the economic recovery 
of Europe and the Far East.” But 
real peace demands far more than 
that whose country we occupy shall 
pay their way and leave a surplus 
for the occupiers. : 

No people jis simply economic. All 


BLACKOUT 


FANHE dangerous reversion to blackout in 
our ice and fog-bound streets seems 
symbolic in little of what man is blindly 
doing on a world scale. Our crieg should 
be for ‘‘more light”: not resort to reme- 
dies that increase the darkness and danger. 
Hard on the heels of our own domestic 
difficulties comes the shock of world crisis. 
As though by sudden lightning flash, presage 
of gathering storm, we have just seen power 
Politics revealed in all their starkness as the 
deliberate policy of the world’s dominating 
Powers, a monstrous portent overshadowing 
all our tomorrows. 


In the present world situation revolution- 
ised or revealed by this flash in the night, 
over against this policy of vast and unpre- 
cedently equipped rival complexes of power, 
we set our simple pacifist faith—in the eyes 
of the world pitiable weakness: but more 
and more men will come to see it as the 
only way, the saving, constructive and eternal 
Power, May it not be too late! We need 
your continued support in this our PPU 
witness, 


MAUD ROWNTREE 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 
Joint Treasurers. 


Contributions to HQ Fund since Mar. 7: 
£16 6s. Od. Year's total to date: £88 19s. 1d. 

Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
“Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurers at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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are human. Right relations are and 
must be the beginning of every good. 
And while total victory is barren and 
dictated peace a cheat, no masses can 
remain merely disillusioned. Re- 
covering hope, if a desperate hope, 
they will want to go on, and will ery 
for leaders who will help them to go 
on. As after imperial Rome, when 
civilisation was broken, there will 
arise an urge to build again, perhaps 
better, but certainly again. 


Lessons for the masses 


In time the masses will know they 
have lost. They will have seen that 
attributing all evil to one nation, and 
exclusively condemning it, has helped 
none. Just as important, they will 
have learned that no standard of life 
is improved by knocking down an in- 
dustrial and commercial rival; and 
they will want to turn from leaders 
incapable of less barbarous ideas. To 
whom should they listen then, if not 
to those who have never surrendered 
their belief in one common humanity, 
capable of good and evil both, and 
who always have rejected war’s Hter- 
ally cut-throat competition in favour 
of ways of live and let live ? 


We pacifists have had to keep our 
integrity as within an ivory tower. 

To encourage the disillusioned and 
to fraternise with the defeated, now 
we must sally out, facing the present 
dark age with a proved hope for a 
real civilisation. 


Pacifists and Palestine 


NPAURICE CRANSTON accuses 
17k others of self-deception, but his 
own argument is distinctly woolly. 
He says it is false that “ partial dis- 
armament” will promote peace, but 
that ‘“ Britain can legitimately. claim 
to hold the ring” by maintaining an 
army in Palestine. Surely the object 
of the British forces in Palestine 1s 
to disarm Jews and Arabs, whilst 
remajning (for this very purpose) 
armed themselves: And that is 
“partial disarmament ”—deprecated 
as a policy which he attributes to 
others ! ’ 

Cranston’s ideas on Palestine are 
based upon a belief in overwhelming 
force. It is a common opinion in this 
country and could be used to justify 
the continuation of British rule in 
India as it is used to justify im- 
perialism in all parts of the world. 
But it is not a pacifist or even a 
democratic view. ». ena 

The objection to maintaining peace 
by overwhelming force has its roots 
in these two sources. Those who 
value liberty are not prepared to buy 
peace at that price. Civil war 
threatens in Palestine for the same 
reason that two world wars have been 
fought in our generation: because 
there are things men value more than 
peace. Speaking purely as a_ demo- 
crat, I should say that if people hold 
this view it is not for me, or for 
Maurice Cranston, to force peace 


upon them. 

Those who resisted Hitler would presum- 
ably have resisted any third party which 
might have attempted to farce peice on the 
world dictatoriallvy, by reducing all the hel- 
ligerents to a subject status. As a pacifist 
I did not fight against Hitler: but I respect 
the opinion af those who did. share the desire 
for freedom which many of them felt. and 
could certainly not have desired at any time 
to force peace unon them hy becomine my- 
self a super-militarist and a quper-dictator. 

If I were not a pacifist, I could consider 
the use of British forces to assist an inde- 
pendent democratic government in Palestine 
in defending itself against a desperate and 
heavily armed minority (such as ‘the Jewish 


terrorists). As a pacifist I cannot even 
approve of that. Tre suggestion that puci- 
fists, who do not believe even in defending 
their own legitimate rights by armed forc-, 
should use or support armed force where it 
has no such moral authority behind it is so 
preposterous that it steuld te beyond dis- 
cussion in these pages. Our only mght to 
“police” Palestine is hy right of conquest; and 
the only “‘peace’ we can give that country 
(where the. chief problems are of our cw 
creation) is a state where our victims, the 
Arabs, and our former proteges, the Jews, 
are bludgeoned into unwilling submissian— 
neither ao democratic nor a yac'fist sulution. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS, 


20 Jubilee Place, S.W.3. 


LETTERS 


For cultural restoration 


WE wish to appeal to your read- 

ers for books, pamphlets, 
ment for Germany. Germany shas 
periodicals amd educational _equip- 
been culturally isolated for the past 
fourteen ‘years, and many valuable 
books have been desroyed in libraries 
and private houses by the Nazis and 
by acts of war. 


If a stable Germany is to emerge 
from the present chaos it is impera- 
tive that large numbers of mem and 
mowen should be trained in the short- 
est possible time, and this is a possi- 
bility only if sufficient educational 
material is available. The need for 
books and periodicals is desperate, 
particularly those dealing with edu- 
eational, technical, political and econ- 
omic subjects. German schools also 
need exercise books, pencils, chalk and 
other school equipment. We feel that 


shelves, or pemniodicals for which they 
ee no further use, after having read 
them. 


Anyone wishing to help should write 
to us, enclosing a stamped and ad- 


dressed envelope, for detatls of the 
scheme which has been organised with 
the full approval of the Control Office 
for Germany and Austria. We shall 
be most grateful for any help in this 
very urgent need. 


ERICH HIRSCH, Secretary. 
S. H. WOOD, Chairman. 


German Edueational Reconstructicn. 


15 James Street, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


From Bad Godesberg 


N’E of the “Old Brigade” are 


trying to instil again 
into the hearts of the younger 
generation that which 12 years 
of Nazi ideology had almost 


succeeded in stamping out; the belief 
in a great family of nations, in inter- 
national goodwill, and in the bless- 
ings of peace. 


Now we have a number of young 
pacifists in our local branch of the 
“German Peace Society ” whom we 
want to mould into useful citizens of 
the coming era — if our optimism 
should be justified—of international 
co-operation. 


Are there possibly any young read- 
ers of your paper who would care to 
enter into an exchange of correspond- 
ence with youthful members of our 
branch, in order to aid them in their 
quest for truth and political know- 
ledge, and to strengthen in them the 
as yet rather tender shoots of the 
democratic idea ? 

In the first instance, all such let- 
ters should be addressed to me as 
below for transmission to suitable 


members. 
E. J. T. DIENER, 
Hon. Secretary, 
“Deutsche Friedensgeselischaft” 
44 Rolandstrasse 
(22e) BAD GODESBERG 
North Rhine Province 
British Zone of Occupation 
North West Germany. 
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ACOB KAISER is one of the 
leading political personali- 
ties in post-war Germany. Since 
1906 he has taken an active part 
in German politics. As a mem- 
ber of the Christian trade union, 
and later a member of the 
Catholic Party ‘ Zentrum,” 
Jacob Kaiser was well-known in 
Western Germany, and especi- 


ally in the Rhineland. _ 

When in May 1933 the Nazi Govern- 
ment tried to dissolve the Christian 
Trade Union and to ‘incorporate it 
into the Deutsche Arbeitsfront, Kais- 
ser refused to collaborate with the 
Nazi Government. In 1938 the Nazis 
accused him of high treason against 
the state, but they had no evdence 
and he received his freedom again. 

Six years later, the CDU leader 
took an active part in the preparation 
of the anti-Hitler plot on July 20. 
1944. With Wilhelm Leuschner and 
Max Habermann, who were victims 
of Nazi terror, he took part in the 
anti-Naai underground movement, and 
after the failure of the plot, lived 
ove: a year in a cellar, constantly 
in danger of being picked up by the 
Gestapo. : ; 

Unions reorganise 


Shortly after the end of the War, 
Marshall Zhukov gave permission for 
the reorganisation of the German 
Trade Union, in which © Kaiser 
still plays a leading part, being also 
Chairman of one of the strongest 
political parties in Germany. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Jacob 
Kaiser and Dr. Dertinger, the Gener- 
al Secretary of the CDU, and of 
asking them the following questions: 

How far is the C.D.U. connected with 
the former Catholic “ Zentrum” party? 

There is no connection. Member- 
ship of the “ Zentrum” party was 
limited to the German Catholics. The 
majomty of the German population 
in Western Germany is Catholic, but 
we have set no religious bar to our 
party, and I am glad to say that in 
the Soviet zone of Germany we have 
a large membership coming from the 
Protestant circle— 25% to 35% of 
our electors in Eastern Germany are 
Protestants. Therefore, the opinion 
that our party is receiving any finan- 
cial backing from the Pope is certain- 
ly not true. 


Parents’ responsibility 


\’ Has your party some special project con- 
cerning the education of German children. 
which may be based on religious principies? 

No, we have no such project. We 
believe-in a democratic education and 
our party does not interfere with the 
home lives of German children. We 
hold the opinion that the parents are 
responsible for the education of their 
children, and it is their responsibility 
to make them democratic citizens. 

Is it true that reactionary elements and 
formen Nazis are now trying tu join the 
ranks of your party, and that they are 
even taking leading positions inside your 
party? 

Our party has the lowest figure of 
farmer Nazis in the Soviet zone. 
Every new member of this party is 
carefully checked. | 

What is your opinion of the de-Nazifica- 
tion process? ; 
The de-Nazification process, as it 

is dealt with at present, may more or 
less lead to a re-Nazification of Ger- 
many. If the Allies do not speed up 
the procedure, we may still hear about 
de-Nazification five years from now. 

As the procedure in its present form 
doesn’t differentiate between a major 
Nazi and just an ordinary follower, 
the real Nazi criminals have enough 
time to hide themselves, and are even 
able to evade the procedure. 


De you think that the Nuremberg verdicts 
were justified? And what do you think of | 


This and other vital German questions 
were answered by 


JACOB KAISER 


Leader of the Christian Democratic 
Union in Germany in an interview 
wth Gerd Treuhatt 


the Nuremberg Court setting Papen, 
Schacht and Fritsche free, whilst the Ger- 
man Court is now imprisoning them? 


Yes, I think the verdicts were very 
fair. You must understand why the 
German Court iis now condemning 
Papen and Fritsche. It is like deal- 
ing with er:minals who have commit- 
ted two offences. Nuremberg set 
Fritsche and Papen free, and now the 
German Court is dealing with the 
second charge, which is crimes com- 


We do support to a certain extent 
the de-centralisation of Germany, but 
we need a central government, and 
the various countries inside Germany, 
such as Bavanria, Saxony, Rhineland, 
etc., should have as much indepen- 
dence as possible. But let me say 
this—this independence should not go 
so far that every country inside Ger- 
many is able to have its own pass- 
port, a different currency, or a 
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GOVERNMENT OR GOVERNMENTS? 


from America, both countries. are 
feeling the economic burden. Now it 
depends on .the Wesern Powers if 
they are willing to bear these bur- 
dens and for how long. 

How strong is your party? 


_In Berlin we had at the last elec- 
tion 450,000 votes—that is 22.1%. In 
the French zone we have 48%; in the 
British 34%; in the USA 47%. 

Do you think that in a general election 
you will have a chance to become the lead- 
ing party in Germany, and at the same 


time would he able to form c German 
Government? ic 


Yes, there ig a very good prospect 
that we may become the strongest 
party, and I can tell you that we have 
the personalities who could fom a 
government. We have good relations 
with all the occupying powers—but 
no financial or ideological support 
from them, such as you may find 
among the other leading parties in- 
side Germany. 


mitted on the German people. 
What is your opinion of the forthcoming 
conference in Moscow? 

The forthcoming conference in 
Moscow is not only of vital import- 
ance from a foreign point of view, 
but the result of the conference will 
have a tremendous effect on German 
internal affairs, and on all German 


different postal system. We should 
try to give them the same indepen- 
dence as you will find the various 
States have inside the USA. 
Do you agree to the present 
Borders of Germany? 
This is certainly a very difficult 
question and it may be easier to 
answer it in the capitals of the West- 


A broader 
outlook needed 


— WARNINGS BY 


Eastern 


parties, We can only hope that some 
kind of a positive result will come 
from Moscow. 


Is your purty supporting centralisation or 
de-centralisation im Germany ? 


ern Powers. As alli the essential 
products which Germany once re- 
ceived from the former Eastern pro- 
vinces of Germany have now to be 
imported either from England or 


N the way. to. Rome we 

passed through villages and 
towns unbelievably devastated. 
The exquisitely lovely and one- 
time popular seaside resort of 
Formia looked just a heap of 


rubble. Reconstruction was go- 
ing on, but I saw no_ heavy 


FUR COATS 


of the raggedness of Sicily, and very 
few workmen even wear the military 


diers, or distributed by UNRRA, in 
which half the population of the south 
seemed to be dressed. 

I thought Switzerland, nowadays, 
was the paradise of the bourgeoisie. 
It appeared to me smug, complacent 
and self-satisfied. There I felt, pro- 


equipment. Workmen appeared 
to possess no tools more efficient 
than shovels. 

The bus stopped at Teracina— 
another ruined coastal town—for a 


bably unjustly, that the people were 
entirely with conscience of their 
neighbours’ plight. But Rome also, 
gives the same impression—a city of 
comfortable, well-dressed and well- 


fed burghers—beautiful in the ex- 
treme, but heartless: until one adjusts 
one’s spectacles and looks beyond the 
glittering window displays and the 
laden market stalls. Visiting the 
less showy districts one comes upon 
another and more real life. 


30 minute break, and we drank 
coffee in a cafe which was carrying 
on ‘ Business ag usual,” in the melan- 
choly atmosphere of a cemetery. 
These coastal towns were reduced by 
bombardment from the sea. “ By the 
British Navy,” said my guide. “ War 
is war,” I replied, and felt like a 
vandal. 

I shall never get used to the sight 
of cities ruined by war. So much of 
it, surely, was unnecessary. Tales I 
have heard of towns being mercilessly 
bombed and bombarded, which har- 


Housewiveg demonstrate 


Underneath the Vatican walls, hard 
by St. Peter’s, we encountered a 
crowd of hysterical housewives demon- 
strating for more bread and the pre- 
vious month’s rations. The same day 


boured no enemy at the time! 
But the irresponsibility of the 
martial strategy did not extend to 


we witnessed a long column of men 
and women, marching silently behind 
huge placards which inveighed caus- 


Rome. Here is a different sight. tically against black marketeers and 
Ruins are cultivated, monuments food ‘speculators. 
carefully preserved! No extrava- 


In conversation with the ordinary 
Wage-earner, one hears the same old 
story. There are two Romes, as there 
are two Italys. One for the rich and 
one for the poor. This interminable 
theme is garnished here with the now 
: so familiar comments: “ Italy has no 
gay as ever it was. Ignore the wall- proper Government. Its politicians 
posters, disrerard the newspapers, are all rotten with graft. The 
and there is little but the sight of Bureaucracy is hand in glove with 
Allied uniforms to remind you of war, the racketeers. The Church is two- 

One can sympathise to an extent faced, grasping and corrupt. There 


gance of war has been allowed to 
mutilate the perfection of the Eternal 
City. 
Rome still beautiful 
Rome in 1947 is as beautiful and 


clothes, purchased from Allied sol- | 


with those visiting MPs who recently 
complained in the House of Commons 


NPC SPEAKERS 


AVING been a member of the 
British Delegation to the meet- 
ings of the UN Assembly in New 
York, Mr. Kenneth Younger, M.P., 
was able to give a most inceresting 
address on “ Britain and the Unite 


Nations” at the NPC lunch-hour 
meeting on Mar. 5. 
When Mr. Molotov indicated ac- 


ceptance, in principle, of the clisclos- 
ure and inspection of armed forces 
and armaments at home and abroad, 
it is probable that he did not expect 
to be taken at his word By an act 
of statesmanship, however, Sir 
Hartley Shaweross drafted a reso- 
lution embodying these principles, 
which, in face of world public opinion, 
the Russians will find very hard to 
repudiate. 

The UN Economic Commission for 
Europe may be the start of something 
better for that Continent: its incep- 
tion was agreed to by both the Soviet 
Union and the smaller puwers ef 
Eastern Europe. 

It must be remembered that a num- 
ber of coloured peoples have repre- 
sentation.in the UN Assembly. They 
are extremely suspicious of the Irm- 
perial Powers, and these Powers in 
the future are going to feel the full 
weight of these suspicions. 

Qn March 12 the subject befere the 
meeting was “Far Eastern Storm 
Centres.” This was dealt with by 
Miss Dorothy Woedman, BA, Secre- 
tary of the Union of Democratic 
Control. She regretted the absence 
of Col. D. R. Rees-Williams, MP, for 
whom she was acting as deputy, but 
he had been sent by the Government 
at very short notice to Burma, as 
Chairman of the Frontjer Areas 
Committee. 

It is not generally understood what 
a tremendous effect the second world 


{war had on Asia with the political 


awakening that has taken — place 
amongst its peoples. In the opinion 
of the speaker it had a far greater 
effect in Asia than it had in Europe. 
We are go Atlantic minded, so Euro- 
pean minded, we fail to understand 
not only what is happening in Asia, 


VERA BRITTAIN’S 


recent PN article 


CONSCRIPTION 
and the 


INDIVIDUAL 


reprinted as a leaflet 


A PPU Leaflet 10s. for 500 


at the austerity formed upon Britain, 
whilst Rome luxuriates in plenty. 
Had I not see southern Italy, nor felt 
the grim quiet of Milan, I might have 
wondered what all the fuss Was about, 
why the Relief Organisations were 
here—why UNRRA operates in Italy. 


| If a visit to Rome is made repre- 


sentative for Italy as a whole, then it 
would indeed be difficult to resist the 
criticism I heard in England, that 
Relief Organisations are here to pro- 
vide super-luxury for Allied personnel. 

Memories of poverty and misery 
fade as one stroils through the 
streets of Rome. Here are not even 
the professional beggars—at least 
they are not obtrusive—and even the 
street cigarette sellers are well- 
dressed: hawkers in fur coats! There 
is evidence everywhere of wealth in 
Italian hands. In bus, tram and 
train I look ‘carefully for signs of 
malnutrition, poverty and overwork, 
and cannot find them. There is none 


is nobody who cares about the com-. hut the inter-relatednéss of the 
mon people. The futyre js hopeless.; problems of Asia with those af 
There must be another Mussolini, etc.” | Europe. 


_So far, I have found but three con- Now that the Labeur Government 
vinced pacifists in Rome, and they | had broken away from the tradition 
were all English! But there must be | of imperialism in India and Burma, 
a movement here because the other|it was hoped that these countries 
day I came across these slogans, | could be withdrawn from the category 
written in 18in. lettering on the! of “storm centres.” But in Indonesia 
Banks of the Tiber. and Indo-China the Dutch and the 

PERCHE WL’ITALIA NON SIA H French respectively. were fighting 
TRASCINATA A NUOVE GUERRE colonial wars, whilst China was in 
VOTATE PER LO STATO NEWU- | the throes of civil war. The discus- 
TRALE. sion of China at the Moscow Confer- 

LA LEGA PACIFISTA E RE-| ence, if it led to the co-operation of 
PUBLICANA—VOTATE PER LAjthe powers instead of unilateral 
REPUBLICANA E PER LA PACE. | American action, might strengthen 

BASTA CON LE GUERRE—LEGA | the progressive forces in China. 


PACIFISTA. 
Words of Peace - No. 208 


LITALIA STATO NEUTRALE. 
PACE—LIBERTA—GIUSTIZIA. 
Friends or Enemies 
“ Do good to thy friend to keep. him, 


In order that Italy should not be dragged 
to thy enemy to gain him.” 


into a new war, vote for the neutral state. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


The Pacifist Lenugue is Republican. Vote 
for the Republican party and peace. 
Enough of wars—Pacifist League. 
Italy a neutral state. 
Peace—Liberty—Justice. 
FREDRICK LOHR. 
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THE LAST CHANCE 


HE worst Christmas box 
ever presented by the 
British Government to the Ger- 
man PoWs was the concession 
which allowed them to. frater- 
nise and visit British homes. It 
drove the largest nail of com- 
placency into a door already 
fairly firmly shut, which pre- 
vents them from returning to 


their native land. 

If the Government wished to quieten 
the conscience of those who cared, 
they couldn’t have chosen a better 
way. For certain itis that since that 
time (except for a few members of 
the Lords and Commons) nobody 
seems to be troubling further about 
the matter. 

So all prisoners are to be sent home 
by the end of 1948! And I venture to 
suggest that by the “fall” of next year 
thexe will lie readily to hand another 
harvest (1949) and a further excuse 
for their continued retention in this 
country. What is the matter with the 
mind and conscience of the people of 
this country to allow such an out- 
ragious travesty of justice? Already 
the frequent cancellations and defer- 
ments of prisoners waiting to be 
transferred to repatriation camps, 
which was practised on the Italians, 
and which months ago I foretold would 
be exercised in relation to the Ger- 
mans, is taking shape. To quote just 
one example A young lad of 18 years 
was sent from a Midland hostel to a 
repatriation camp in the Eastern 
Counties last October. He is still 
there. Apparently, so he was told, he 
is of too tender an age to be sent home 
yet awhile ! 


100,000 UNSCREENED 


Do the Bnitish people realise that 
there are sprobably some _ 100,000 
prisoners who have not yet been 
sereened, and that until thig has been 
done they cannot even be considered 
in the repatriation scheme? That 
the methods employed are so slow that 
very many months must elapse before 
this self-righteously imposed task is 


completed? Then only if the Authori- 
ties get a move on. 
Thousands of young lads were 


forcibly transferred to S.S. units to- 
wards the end of the war. This was 
a deliberate policy of the German 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 
—HOW? 


PENING the Federal Union 

Braing Trust at Conway Hall on 
Mar. 13, entitled “ World Government 
—How?” the Hon. Max Aitken, M.P.., 
Question Master, said that ihe thought 
it was significant that a non-political 
organisation with its emphasis on 
international affairs could gather a 
larger audience than he’ had seen in 
the hall by any political party for a 
very long time. 

Members of the Brains Trust were 
Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., Mr. R. W 
G, Mackay, M.P., and Miss M, Win- 
gate, Chairman of the Council of Fe- 
deral Union. In reply to the question, 
“Might a World Government be to- 
talitavian?,” Miss Wingate said that 
the. whole problem was that we should 
get a World Government in the pres- 
ent atomic age and if it were not to be 
totalitarian it must be federal in 
character. 


Mr. Robért Boothby, speaking one 
UNO, said that it was virtually a 
menace, for it might act as a drug, 
which would lead us to believe that 
the world was safe from war; while 
Mr. Mackey said that UNO was the 
game as the League, and all it could 
do was to ask 65 nations what they 
wanted to do, and each of the 55 would 
ask what the other fellow was going 
to do. UNO could never successfully 
control a World Police Force, be- 
cause a police force must be con- 
trolled by government and UNO was 
not a World Government. He also 
pointed out that the term “sovereign 
equality” meant nothing. : 

Pus Robert Boothby said that the question 
of Russia was extremely complex, partly 
through history, partly through present-day 
actions such as Mr. Truman’s recent speech, 
and partly through her own behaviour, but ff 
we made an honest cffort to form a European 
Union to solve the European chaos, he thought 
that Russia might in time co-operate. 

All three members of the Brains Trust 
were emphatic that the answer to the ques- 
tion of Germany and Ausiria wae that they 
could be given economic equality without being 
politically. dangerous if they cume into a 
federaton. 


‘!The retention of 
the PoW’s makes 
a mockery of our 
democracy writes: 


A. J. GOWING 


High Command (and without doubt 
known by our Military experts) to 
prove that not all S.S. regiments con- 
tained tough characters. Unfortun- 
ately for these young boys they are 
being classified as Nazis. 

But see how carefully this screen- 
ing is done. Out of one hostel con- 
taining 109 men only one was classi- 
fied as Non-Nazi. And he -was the 
only one who was a member of the 
Party! A fact well known to the 
Authorities at the time of his screen- 
ing. Incidentally he is a very fine 
person, but it doesn’t alter the prin- 
cipal of the thing. Of course he is 
very useful for democratic purposes. 
He speaks and writes English fluent- 
ly. He jis teaching all the prisoners 
the language of democracy. But you 
would be very interested to hear what 
he thinks about this screening. It is 
the laughing stock of every camp. 


GROWING DISLIKE 


Talk to these men alone, when you 
have gained their intimate confidence 
and friendship. Their comments are 
forceful and to the point. Further- 
more they are getting to dislike us 
most intensely. And I for one don’t 
blame them in the Jeast. The official 


mind has about as much understand- 
ing of what is taking place in the 
hearts of these men as a cat sitting in 
the middle of the Sahara desert. 

Over 350,000 slave labourers label 
us a nation of self-righteous hum- 
bugs. 

Our lectures on democracy are re- 
ceived with fhe utmost scorn and ridi- 
cule. The-prisoners require proof of 
our good intentions. Up to now we 
have singularly failed to produce it. 
We have whittled away the finest 
opportunity ever presented for a firm 
and lasting friendship with the Ger- 
man people. Indeed we may well have 
laid the seeds of a future war between 
our two nations. The responsibility 
does not rest on Government shoulders 
alone. Each and all must stand con- 
victed. 


A CONTRAST 


A recent appeal of mine in Peace 
News brought a fine and generous 
response. My own gratitude and what 
ig infinitely more important, the ap- 
preciation of the German prisoners to 
all these kindly folk is truly sincere. 
Parcels have been sent from meagre 
rations to the families of very many 
German prisoners. Contact has been 
established between these men and 
those who have so generously offered 
to. help, But my article in Peace 
News urging speedier repatriation 
brought only one reply. With all my 
heart I would have wished the re- 
sponse had been the other way round. 


RETRIBUTION 


by Rev. H. 


VENHE time has come when 

the whole question of 
retributive punishment needs to. 
undergo very careful exaniina- 
tion. 


One of the Psauns declares very 
emphatically that God “hath not 
dealt with us after our sins, nor 


rewarded us according to our iniqui- 
ties.” Such a declaration ought to 
be sufliciently disturbing to psouuce 
feelings of uneasiness regarding the 
methods commonly employed tor deal- 
ing with wrongdoing, Supposing God 
had dealt with men as so often they 
deal with one another—what then? 
A great truth 

The fact is that in this ancient 
word is disclosed a truth it would be 
exceedingly advantageous to place in 
a much wider context than is gener- 
ally accorded it. In almost startling 
fashion our minds are forced to ack- 
nowledge the tremendous chasm 
which separates the human approach 
to the violation of the moral order, 
and the divine. How often, for ex- 
ample, we hear it said, with reference 
to the treatment of offences, that 
justice demands the punishment of 
evil; that the penalty must be made 
to. fit the crime. Is it not rather 4 
time for revising some of our archaic 
ideas about justice, punishment, retr!- 
bution? 

After all, what is justice? and how 
can it possibly receive satisfaction by 
the mere infliction of punishment? 
Too long has mankind laboured and 
suffered under the false notion that 
crime can be expiated by the im- 
position of a judicial sentence. It 
may sound very specious and help 
to maintain people’s confidence in the 
“just” ordering of society; but both 
psychologically and morally the idea 
is unsound, 

But what is even more regrettable 
is the frequency with which God is 
visualised in the character of a Judge, 
dispensing rewards and punishments 
in direct proportion to the rightness 
or wrongness of man’s conduct. It is 
not, however, in any suppgsed 
similarity between the human metho 
of dealing with evil, and God’s 
that we discover the real meaning 
of justice, but in their distinct con- 
trast. In the matter of God’s treat- 
ment of man’s failure, it is well to 
bear in mind the utter inappropriate- 
ness of the language and spirit of the 
Law Court. ; 

Everything turns upon the motive 
that prompts the particular course of 
action. In the ease of judicial 
methods of treating offences the 
primary purpose is that of inflicting 
punishment. With God the central 


J. DALE’ 


and underlying intention is regenera- 
tive. It is at this point, therefore. 
that we are made really aware of how 
wide and deep is the gulf which 
separates our human measurements 
and conceptions from God’s, 

In his pride and arrogance man 
boastfully claims both the right and 
the power to apportion blame and to 
pronounce a fitting penalty. Whereas 
in infinite pity and longing for man’s 
greater good God acts quite differ- 
ently, 

Hlis method is not that of ven- 
geance, an equal measure of punish- 
ment for q given amount of crime, 
but of seeking by every means possi- 
ble the reclamation of the sinner. 
Not by means of retribution but by 
way of forgiveness does God strive 
to turn men’s steps from ways of 
evil towards high and noble achieve- 
ment, ° 

Yet that is not all. Forgiveness 
implies something infinitely more far- 
reaching than the pardon of offence. 
It carries within itself the power of 
achieving a tremendous transforma- 
tion in the life of the individual! con- 
cerned. 


Personal responsibility 


There is, of course, a very real 
sense in which a person must himself 
bear certain consequences of his 
wrong-doing. The law of cause and 
effect hag moral as, well as physical 
implications. But the surpassing 
truth revealed in the way God deals 
with delinquency is that through the 
fact of the divine forgiveness mind 
and will are liberated to indulge all 
their powers in the service of what is 
best in life- 

In a word, forgiveness is creative of 
a new existence; it rpleases untapped 
energies and unsuspected potential- 
ities. No longer is the life bound by the 
deadening and destructive influence of 
lower desires, but is offered a won- 
derful sense of freedom by the liber- 
ating, renewing and redeeming power 
of a new hope, 

Few, surely, if given the oppor- 
tunity, would fail to make glad 
response to this recreative and trans- 
forming experience, were they to 
grasp its real significance. For this 
reason the words of Jesus still 
possess a terrible warning for us in 
these days: “If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your 
heavenly Father forgive you your 
trespasses.” 

The extent to which we shall prove 
deserving of forgiveness must always 
depend upon the measure of our wil- 
lingness to forgive those who injure 
us. If only the whole of mankind 
would learn and act on this truth, 
peace would soon be a_ world-wide 
reality! 


Book Review 


A SERVICE 
TO THINKING 


The Timeless Moment, by Warner 
Allen. Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d. 


“YWNHERE are more things in 
heaven. and_= earth, 


Horatio, than are dreamed of in. 


your philosophy.” But we never 
look for them, that is the pity 
of it. 

‘lhe world’s gone stale on us, all is 
flat and unprofitable, even war, yes, 
even peace! Muracles no longer hap- 
pen. But.they do. They do. “0, 
that men would seek immortal 
moments,” said a poet, but we dismiss 
that. Poets are either idlers or too 
rombustious for us. 

And then quietly and with unto- 
ward infection in his accents Mr. 
Warner Allen comes along and tells 
us that not so very long ago he saw 
God and in Godlixe language con- 
versed with Him. 

There is a gyrating authenticity 
in the manner in which the author 
seeks scientific corroboration from the 
great of the past, Plato, Plotinus, St. 
Theresa, Coleridge, and he has a 
single-minded austerity that the 
merely inquisitive will find hard to 


bear with. 
“Why?” 
His question nad been none other 


than the tiny child’s “ Why?" ‘The 
answer came unexpectedty in the 
form of a miracie. after his 


“Union with God” he.cannot tell us 
very much because it 1s only the 
creative artist who can pass on to 
olhers an experience in as Vivid a 
form as he received It. (And it was 
not actually Mxperience in the philo- 
sophical sense of the term.) But he 
tells us with conviction, irrevocably, 
beyond doubt. that we are part ot 
God. : 

‘hat is the starting point of the 
book, and continuing from this as- 
sumption he examines the world as it 
appear through the eyes of Kxperi- 
ence (that terrestrial part of us 
which in this age judges data by a 
rationalisation of sense experience). 
The manner in which the Union tran- 
scends Experience is aptly put in this 


passage. 
“This Unity is called by _ phil- 
osophers the Absolute and by 


theologians, God, and the vision is 
the realization in Experience of the 
presence of the Divine within the 
Self. The divinity of Ego as the 
principle of Consciousness may 
sound a hard saying to those moral- 
ists who so rightly deseribe selfish- 
ness and egotism ag the source of 
all sin and evil, but selfishness and 
egotism are concerned not with the 
divine subject, but with the objec- 
tive self of Experience which is 
gathered round Egg in this mortal 
life like the body round the soul. 
They are the denial of the kingship 
of Kgo in the Self and the setting- 
up ot Experience in his stead.” 


The horizon 


In so far as the book is an attempt 
to “ place” transcendentalism among 
cogent rationalism without disturbing 
the finely balanced machinery the 
author is doing a service to thinking, 
and adding to our capacity for con- 
viction, but when, in the last two 
chapters, he scans the philosophical 
horizon from the eminence he has 
attained in the course of his studies, 
we find ourselves doubting him: for 
the first time; but here he only gives 
us opinion. The journey is still be- 
fore him, and he has promised to 
chart the course and hand us on the 
maps in the future. Which will be 
something to look forward to: 

This book has relevance to pacifism 
because the pacifist has demonstrated 
his belief in the unity which mystics 
affirm, by acknowledging that he is a 
part of it. This acknowledgement 
takes. the apparently negative form of 
a refusal to disrupt the unity. But 
in a context where the unity is the 
important factor it is of course the 
disruption thag would be negative. 


Kenneth Lambert 


| RENOUNCE WAR ANDI WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER | 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peoce Pledge Union. Send 
| YOUR pledge to 


P.P,.U. HEADQUARTERS ° if 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Sc.. WCE 
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HOUSMAN’S 


Bunelark on 
RITUAL 


BIN thinking.” said Mr. Bun- 


ie | 


clark, a iittle aggressively. 
Beneath the latter I lay low, like 
Tar Baby. 


“About this here Ritual Murder,” 
continued Mr. Bunclark, sharpening 
his razor and testing it, with the 
air of a High Priest about to per- 
form. 

It’s a funny thing, you know. Some 
niggers out in Africa bump off one 
of their black brethren because their 
chief has died. And then along 

_comes the Governor to say they 
ean’t do that there here; and so he 
takes five of ’em to string ’em up. 
First he’s going to, and then he 
isn’t; and he goes on dilly-dallying. 
till somebody asks about it in Par- 
liament. You read about it?” 
I nodded. 


“QUVELL, what I can’t make out is 
** whether awe’re there to abolish 

Ritual Murder or to teach the nig- 
gers how to do it properly. Scme 
say this and some say that, but the 
way I look at it is then heathens 
have got nothing to teach us. We 
have the same custom; but, being 
a civilised people, we do the thing 
better. When a man’s killed we go 
through a lot of palaver in the 
Courts. All in good time a victim is 
selected by the jury, or more vic- 
tims if need be—say five, as was the 
case with these niggers. And what 
happens? Does the judge get up 
and swipe him one with the sword 
of justice, or tell the jailor to 
strangle him then and there? Not 
at all: 

“On the contrary, from that moment 
extra precautions are taken for the 
victim’s safety; and if he gives ’em 
the slip with a taste of cyanide 
there’s the devil to pay. Look what 
a fuss they made when old Goering 
put a quick one over on them. They 
aren’t interested in just getting aid 
of the man. What they want is the 
trap-door ceremionial at eight 
a.m, ; and the man’s life is guarded 
till that moment as though he were 
the King himself. 


“ Now that’s witual for you. 
There's no ritual about knock- 
ing a chap off sudden-like with a 
blunt instrument, or putting rat- 
poison in the old man’s soup. But 
if you get caught they’ll show’ you 
how to do the thing with a proper 


‘ 
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MURDER i 


respect for the 
proprieties of kill- 
ing. Of course, by 
the time they’ve 
finished with you, [ 
it’s too late for \ 
you to profit by 
the instruction, 
But as you wait 
your turn in the 
condemned cell—a ritual in itself 
that the amateur murderer never 
seems to practise on his victims— 
you can console yourself that others 
maw learn from this example of 
how the thing ought to be done. 
“The trouble about these niggers is 
they do things too crude. They 
understand murder, but their rit- 
ual is too primitive. Now if only 
they was to keep the victim under 
guard for a few weeks, show him 
the knife now and then, inspect his 
jugular and measure him for a 
coffin, I don’t think we’d have any 
objection when the moment came— 
“Tm sorry, sir. It’s only a scratch. 
You moved your head. but you 
needn’t have got the wind up. I was 
only demonstrating, like.” 


March 21, 1947, PEACE NEWS—& 


- “UNCONDITIONAL” TO STAND 


N.C.C.’s Appeal 


AT a meeting of the No Conscrip- 
*™ tion Council] held on Mar. 15 the 
following was passed unanimously: 


“The Government has now 
tabled its Bill for miktary con- 
seription and despite the fact that 
the maintenance of our forces 
on the scale proposed can only 
aggravate the country’s difficult 

. situation in regard to man-power, 
it would seem that we have to face 
the fact that it is the Labour Party, 
in defiance of its whole moral tra- 
dition in this matter, that seeks 
to make Great Britain a conscript 
country in peace-time. 

“ At this time of vital importance 
| for the future we ask all those who 
are opposed to the imposition of 
conscription in Great Britein to do 
their utmost to prevent the passage 
of this measure. 


“ All those who endorse this pro- 
test and are willing to help are 
asked.to communicate with the No 
Conscription Council, Room 16, 
Kingsway Hail, London, W.C.2.” 


“LIBERTY OR 


BOUT fifty people attended 
the Swedenborg Hall on 
Mar. 15, when Dr. Olaf Staple- 
don, author and _ philosopher, 
addressed the London Area 
Circle of the PPU on “ Liberty 


and Discipline.” 

Emphasising the necessity of liber- 
tv for the fulfilment of personality, 
Dr. Stapledon defined the growth of 
our consciousness through babyhood 
to an awareness of our own psycho- 
logical personality and finally to an 
awareness of others: we become “a 
centre of consciousness surrounded by 
rings of objectivity.” 

In a fully human community each 
individual would “espouse the needs 
of others,” not merely in the animal 
sense as a means of personal fufil- 
ment, but as an end in itself. This 
involved a sensitive and intelligent 
awareness of others, expressed in cre- 
ative action. Creative action could 
take many forms, but it was always a 
good thing both for individuals and 
for society. 

It was, however, necessary to dis- 
tinguish between liberties that were 
bad or merely a pleasant form of self- 
indulgence and those essential firee- 
doms of expression and association 
without which society becomes neu- 
rotic: either excessively servile or 
“anti” all authority. Dr. Staple- 
don doubted whether even direction of 
labour was necessarily a violation of 
personality, provided that no funda- 
mental principles were involved and 
we could trust the authority 
concerned. 

Dr. Stapledon discussed the kinds of 
discipline which might benegt the 
community. Whilst repudiating that 
imposed by an alien authority (such 
as a dictatorship), he saw much good 


DISCIPLINE” 


in the external discipline of an ac- 
ceptable authority, by which the re- 
sponsible individual was saved much 
unnecessary moral conflict; the bene- 
fits to children were also undoubted. 

The best kind was of course self- 
discipline; and even here, Dr. Staple- 
don said, something outside the self 
was usually involved. It might be 
described ag “an acceptance of the 
vision of the good.” People were 
more than just individuals and the ex- 
istence of personality depended on 
“ persons in community.” Society was 
neither a collection of self-seeking in- 
dividuals nor a gregarious herd. The 
basis of human society was the love 
of individuals for each other and for 
the whole, that something more than 
themselves which their relationship 
created. 

It was decided to hold another 


meeting within the next three months. 
The meeting was the first of the London 
Area Circle, a new body for maintaining 
contact with PPU members. The Circle 
posts to members every month, and plans 
occasional meetings of particular quality. An 
explanatory leaflet can be had from PPU 
Londen Area, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Ex- PoWs. deported to Russia 


— Bishop’s protest 
'CLERMAN Bishops, in a letter to 
the Allied Contro] Council, have 
protested against the sending to the 
USSR of released prisoners of war, 
reports the Catholic Herald. 
The letter refers to reports of Allied 
correspondents in foreign newspapers 
that German prisoners released by 


; the Western Powers had been arrest- 


ed by the Russian’ authorities on their 
return to the Eastern zone and sent 
to Russia. 

The Bishops declare that such de- 
pertations are contrary to internation- 
al law. ‘ 


IN NEW BILL 


N Mar. 12 the Minister of 
Labour introduced a National 
Service Bill (Bill 46; H.M. Stationery 
Office; 6d. plus postage) to extend 
conscription after 1948, the bulk of 
its provisions applying only from 
Jan. 1, 1949. | 
Under the Bill youths called up 
after 1948 are to serve full-time in 
the Forces for not longer than 18 
months; after that they are to have 
a total of 60 days training spread 
over the next five and a half years as 
members of the Territorials or one 
of the reserves. 


UNTIL 1945 


The Bill is to continue until Jan. 
1, 1954, though people called up under 
its provisions may still be serving 
after that date. The period can also 
be extended by Order in Council if 
both Houses of Parliament consent. 

So far as conscientious objectors 
are concerned the existing provision 
for C.O0.s to be registered uncon- 
ditionally is to remain as at present. 

The chief alterations in the position 


are these:— 

1. C.0.s conditionally registered by 
Tribunals will be registered for a total of 
18 months plus 60 days to cover both the 
full-time and part-time service of the 
ordinary conscript. This means that C.O.s 
will in fact serve no longer than non-C.0.s. 
After the total time has elapsed condition- 
ally registered C.O0.s become registered un- 
conditionally. C.O.6 will cease to be bound 
by their conditions after their time is up, 
whether they have complied with them or 
not, though as at present, it will be an. 
offence not to comply. 

2. Conditionally registered C.O.s are to 

be liable to be directed to medical examina- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining their 
fitness for the work. There is no sugges- 
tion that this medical examination can in 
any way be used for Army service. 
- @. Alternative service is still to be 
snecitied by the Tribunals and the Ministry 
of Labour have not taken power to do this 
themselves. There is, however, a _pro- 
vision that if a C.O. has not got a job 
covered by his Tribunal condition within a 
month after it has been imposed, the 
Ministry may serve him with a direction 
to undertake a ‘particular job within his 
condition: to refuse to comply with such a 
direction is to be an offence punishable in 
the same way as failure to comply with 
the Tribunal] condition. 


ARREST WITHOUT WARRANT 


4 Where a person prosecuted for refus- 
ing medica! examination has been ordered 
by the Court to submit but has refused to 
be examined, he is then to be liable te be 
arrested by a policeman without a warrant. 
This appears to mean that there will be 
no need for a second summons to be issued 
but that, on refusing, a C.Q. can be taken 
inta custody straight away and either let 
out en bail or kept on yemand until the 
next hearing of the Court. \ 

5. Section 13 (about C.0.3 in the ‘Army 
who refuse orders) is being altered to pro- 
vide that a C.0. may have a Tribunal after 
three months or more detention as wel] aa 
penal servitude or imprisonment. 

Where a person has been conditionally 
registered under Section 13 he would nor- 
mally be expected to comply with hia 
- condition for the full 18 months plus 60 
days, but the Ministry may reduce this 
period, as, for instance, if he had a period 
of earlier paid Army service to his credit. 

6. References to Women in the Acta and 
to heing called up for Civil] Defence ate 
to be omitted. The composition of the 
Tribunals is to be varied slightly. 

Even if the Bill is passed none of these 
amendmentg are to come in force until 
Jan. 1, 1949, except the slight alteration 
to the Tribunals. 
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Truman’s bid to end Russia’s nerve war 


made the imprefsion of being thun- 
derstruck at the turn of events. 


Truman clears-the air 


BBITAIN'S embarrassment has 

been the cause of an amazingly 
forthright declaration of American 
policy by President Truman in regard 
to the Middle East in general, and 
Greece and Turkey in particular. On 
the whole, I find it welcome. It clears 
the air. Some may be shocked by the 
combination of democratic-ideology 
and power-politics; in so far as they 
are people who are not shocked by 
the combination of Communist 
ideology and power-politics, one may 
discount them. To the others one 
must say simply that in the world in 
which we live, Mr. Truman’s declara- 
tion, if it is endorsed by Congress, 
will certainly do more good than 
harm. 

Since there is not the faintest 
chance of a genuine agreement be- 
tween Russia and the Western 
powers within the next few years, it 
is much better that the power- 
vacuum between them should be re- 
duced as far as possible. A declara- 
tion by USA that Greece and Turkey 
now lie definitel¥ within her “ sphere 
of interest ’"—in other words, that 
she takes over, or at least shares, 
what have always been known to be 
Britain’s commitments in the Eastern 
Mediterranean—may put an end to 
the highly dangerous _ situation 
created by Communist infiltration 
into Greece, and the Russian war of 
nerves against Turkey. 


Where democracy stands 


OR do I think it reasonable to 
profess complete cynicism about 
President Truman’s statement of 


principle and policy: 

“Totalitarian regimes imposed on _ free 
peoples. by direct or indirect aggression, 
undermine the foundatons of international 
veace and hence the security of the United 
States.” 


If Congress endorses that, it will 
become the most important declara- 
tion of American policy for many 
vears; and one entirely relevant to 
the modern ace. For my own part, 
J do not see where the Western 
democracies can make a stand at all, 
if they are not prepared to stand on 
this. If the free societies are to 
have any principle of world peace at 
all, this is the one they must have. 
And it is really not good enough to 
murmur sardonically “ol” because 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, March 20, “1937. 


Many pacifists want to know what 
to do. My advice is: Think hard in 
terms of actuality and see what con- 
clusions you come to. The PPU is a 
body of individuals who have come to 
an individual conviction. What that 
conviction implies it is your business 
to discover for yourself. Don’t ask 
me if you ought te join organizations 
which will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to war-waging authority. Think 
it out for yourself. 

—Max 


“Armaments can only be made by 
the skill of the British working class 
... The capitalists are in your 
hands. Refuse to make munitions, re- 
fuse to make armaments and they are 
helpless. They would have to hand 
the control of the country over to 
you.” 


Plowman. 


—Sir Stafford Cripps. 


—————— 
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COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


it is applied to Turkey and Greece. 
If Russia, to see that there were free 
elections in Poland, had taken ore 
hundredth part of the troubte Br tain 
took toe see that there were free 
elections in Greece, the world today 
would be a much more hopeful place. 
The Russians, having placed military 
“security”? before everything, and 
having torn up the Yalta declaration 
in order to get their way, have 


aroused in USA a mood of suspicion” 


and hostility which they have sought 
in vain to disarm by “yielding” the 
Pacific bases to her. It was an 
empty gesture. The damage had 
been done. 

Gromyko’s coup de grace 

USSIAN policy in Eastern 

Europe since the end of the war 
has not merely been outrageous, but 
criminally stupid. It can only have 
proceeded from a fantastic ignorance 
of the psychology of American 
democracy. The brazen imposition 
of satellite governments in defiance 
of the Yalta agreement hag already 
had to be paid for by the complete 
cessation of American reiief on the 
eastern side of the iron curtain. Any 
favourable impression on USA that 
might have been produced by the 
Russian attitude over the Pacific 
bases was completely overwhelmed 
by the effect of Mr. Gromyko’s curt 
rejection of the American plan for 
the control of atomic energy. That 
came as a real moral shock; and it 
has convinced serious-minded Ameri- 
eans that understanding with Russia 
is out of the question. Thus Russia 
prepared the ground for Mr. Tru- 
man’s message to Congress, which— 
if_accepted, as it probably will be 
—constitutes a revolutionary change 
in American policy. Truly, a re- 
markable achievement for Russian 
policy: to have caused such a revolu- 
tion in the American mentality in 
two years. 

The only explanation I can offer for 
such ham-handedness is that the 
Russian leaders do really and truly 
believe that all democratic idealism 
is sinister humbug—a bluff that can 
be called by the exercise of brute 
foree. Much of it is humbug—though 
it is seldom sinister; but some of it 
is the noblest force that exists in the 
world today. The Russian leaders 
have shocked the conscience of 
America, because they do not believe 
that such a thing as_ conscience 
exists. They will pay heavily for 
their mistake. 


Dream-world scientists 


THE series of BBC talks. on 
; Atomic Energy (published in a 
single issue of The Listener, Mar, 13) 


The Atomic 


makes sombre reading. The words 
which stick most in my mind are 
these of Sir George Thomson: 

“None of ns who are physicists has 
escaped the feeling of sick horror that what 
ten years ago seemed a triumph of intellect 
now adds a supreme danzer to our tadly 
shaken civilisation. No cne is mere deter- 
mined than we ‘nat this danger shall be 
turned to a blessing.” 


Determined, no doubt. But how to 
achieve the end? There is (I think) 
real danger in trusting to the scien- 
tists in this matter: for the 
scientists are not realists. They still 
believe in the effective existence of 
the international scientific com- 
munity. If it did exist, it could de- 
liver humanity. But it does not 
exist. And it cannot exist so long as 
one totalitarian society exists in the 
world. 


the idea of an effective world-com- 
munity of men of science. 

The New Statesman (Mar. 15) 
criticises Bertrand Russe] for being 
unfair to Russia in his talk. Inspec- 
tion would compel Russia “to give 
up their chief defensive weapon, 
which is secrecy.” That is terrible 
nonsense. Secrecy is the chief weapon 
of nations preparing for war. It is 
because the Baruch plan would have 
abolished secrecy by consent that it 
opened a door into a world of peace. 


A crime against humanity 
TF Russia will not give up her 
a : 

secrecy, as all other nations have 
offered to do, it is as certain as any- 
thing can be in human affairs that 
the other nations will eventually 
gang up together to compel her to 
do so. I have seen it argued that 
when Russia has acquired the 
capacity to make atom bombs herself 
ad lib. she will no longer be afraid, 
and then will begin to behave 
rationally. I am _— unconvinced. 
Will she then agree to the establish- 
ment of an Atomic Authority “ with 
teeth’? Why should’ she? Will 
she not rather threaten to use her 
atomic bombs to defend her 
“secrecy ” still further? 

I regard the Russian rejection of 


the Baruch plan—-approved by 10 out | 


of 12 nations on the Atomic Com- 
mission, satellite Poland alone stand- 
ing with Russia—as a colossal crime 
against humanity. If the leaders of 
Russia have really spoken their last 
word, thev have done all they can to 
prevent the abolition of war and to 
sentence mankind to death. I hope 
that mankind will refuse to be sen- 
tenced to death. 

But that refusal demands 
certed political action against 
nation which refuses to come in. 
does no good to imagine that 
scientific community can give 
world peace today. 


con- 
the 
It 
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LETTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWO) 
Now Barabbas... 
is a pity that in his notice of 


ay 
I “Now Barabbas...” Roger 
Page should praise it with faint 
damns. He first condemns the title, 
which many of us think was a bril- 
liant irispiration, but h’s other ceom- 
ments are more sericus. He tries to 
find the wrong purpose in the play 
and then blames the author for not 
making clear his purpose. Must a 
play have a purpose? 

All Douglas-Home has tried to do 
was to produce a document revealing 
the characters of the men who go to 
prison and of the officers who look 
after them. In a local prison there 
be any opportunity for 
revelation of character, but Douglas 


' Home reveals from his own experience 


_the interplay of character where the 


The secrecy of the totalitarian | normal restrictions have gone. 


society must always make nonsense of : 


He 
does not set out to portray a bad pris- 
on; he does show the dangers and 
weaknesses of the better prison with 
its free association, where there is not 
also a serious effort at character 
training and a high integrity in the 
staff. 

The introduction of a condemned 
cell and an execution is the use of a 
writer’s licence in an effort to display 
the effect such things have on prison- 
ers and staff. They do not in fact 
arise in the sort of prison presented 
in this play. Apart from this how- 
ever, it is difficult to know what tech- 
nical mistakes Roger Page would cor- 
rect. Douglas Home drew not only 
on his own experience, but also on 
that of others with prison knowledge, 
including an ex-prison chaplain. The 
visit scene and the mess-room fight 
like other incidents, may be incredi- 
ble to Roger Page but they were 
taken from actual experience. 

I hope, with Roger, that your read- 
ers Will visit the Vaudeville, but they 
should go to see the play for what it 
is and not for what someone else 


thinks it ought to be. 
FRANK DAWTRY. 
34 Victoria Street, 

London, S.W.1. 


“SAVE EUROPE NOW” 


30 TONS BY AIR 


THIRTY TONS of “Save Europe 
Now” relief supplies have been 
flown to Germany by RAF Transport 
Command, through the generosity of 
the Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, 
Secretary of State for Air. 

This concession has enabled Save 
Europe Now to clear relief supplies 
they Rad on hand and while it lasts 
should enable them to maintain a 
steady and rapid flow of relief into 


Germany. 

Three additional plane-loads of 
suppkes collected by PPU Head- 
quarters and others have been flown 


to Germany. 


Impact. 


A NOISELESS flash followed by a thunderous bang 


a 


introduced man to a new world of physics. 


An 


event ag startling as the discovery that the world was 


round had been made, 


Yet like all discoveries it carried certain responsiblli- 


ties. 


Since these responsibilities have been shirked, the 


attention of readers is drawn to Professor Wilson Knight’s 
study of “the sun-bomb,” and also to four other equally 
important books: “God and the Atom” by Ronald Knox 
(Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.), “ Programme for Survival ” 
by Lewis Mumford (Secker and Warburg, 3s: 7d.), “ Hiro- 
shima” by John Hersey (Penguin Booxs. 1s.), and More 


recently, “Man and the Atom” 
(Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.). 


_ by C. E. Vulliamy 
Unanimously these writers, 


without compromise, condemn—either by direct or implied 
statements—the condition of mind that sanctioned the 


use of such a weapon. 


_ These books prompt the following statements: that the 
principle of atomic warfare ultimately means:—(1) com- 
plete human annihilation; (2) the destruction of man’s 
conscience; (3) the break-up of all moral law and order. 
On these grounds the Directorate of “The Wind and the 


Rain” 


(The Phoenix Press, 15 Newton. Court, London, 


W.C.), invites all those who agree wholly or partially 
with these conclugions to subscribe to a motion that 
atomic energy should never again be used for purposes of 


warfare. 


Such petitions should be sent direct to local Members 
of Parliament or to the above address where they will be 


forwarded. 


Those who believe such efforts are vain, | 


should remember the eventual results of Victor Gollancz’s 


camnairn to “ Save Europe Now.” 


__| Finally, world control of atomic power is only possible 
if it_is freely chosen by the people and is not today the 
prerogative of the G-man, tomorrow of the Commissar. It 
must be remembered that peace can never be achieved 
at somebody else’s expense: often it is only gained through 


self-sacrifice. 


“Greater love than this no man hath, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


Room for one more 


